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difficult to see why Tanagra and Oenophyta should be mentioned, but the result 
only of Coronea, without the name of the battle, be given. There is also occasional 
blindness in expression, offering opportunities for miscomprehension on the part of 
the inexperienced student. One misses the convenient reference table of Roman 
magistrates and assemblies, and also the marginal references to ancient authorities. 
The pictures are well chosen and illuminate the subject. Criticism might be made 
of the choice of a photograph of the temple of Poseidon, Poseidonia, p. 145, to intro- 
duce the Doric column: a drawing similar to that of the Ionic column on p. 146 would 
have brought out the characteristic features more clearly for beginners. 

The book, since it is the result of first-hand acquaintance with the authorities, 
is thereby set apart from many of the compilations in use. This very fact may 
account for the presentation of only one side of the question in disputed points, for 
instance the Roman assemblies, where the author does not even mention the possi- 
bility of the existence of the concilium plebis, as distinct from the comitia tributa. 
Of course an elementary textbook is not the place for marshaling of arguments pro 
and con, but the pupil might well be given a hint as to which statements are 
generally accepted and which are open to question. 

Mechanically the volume is attractive; paper, print, maps, and illustrations are 
excellent. 

Ethel E. Beers 

The Medill High School 
Chicago 



Laboratory Exercises in Elementary Science for the Younger Pupils in Secondary 

Schools. By W. E. Howard. Ottawa, 111. Privately published, 191 1. 

Pp. 103. 
Introductory Science. By the Teachers of Science in the Bridgeport High 

School. Bridgeport, Conn. Privately published, 191 1. Pp. 73. 

There are many high schools in which some sort of elementary-science course is 
administered as an introduction to the differentiated courses in the several sciences. 
The total absence of a suitable textbook and the scarcity of material for collateral 
reading are felt everywhere. These conditions encourage the teachers of successful 
courses to put their work into print. The two books under consideration appear to 
have originated in this way. 

The book by Howard is divided into four parts, which treat, respectively, physical, 
chemical, physiographical, and biological topics. In the thirty-four pages given to 
physics the principal topics are the properties of matter, molecular phenomena, equili- 
brium, the lever, fluid pressures, heat, and vaporization. The material is simplified 
in order to adapt it to the first-year pupils, and the total quantity is reduced by whole- 
sale elimination. As to point of view and method, there is no material departure 
from the traditional presentation in standard texts of physics. This section represents 
high-school physics after a severe process of pruning. 

In a similar manner certain of the more important facts of chemistry are presented 
in twenty-four pages; physiography gets seven pages; and biology is represented by 
thirty-four pages, of which eleven deal with animals. The materials of this course 
are, therefore, precisely those of the standard courses in the sciences represented, but 
with extensive elimination. 
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The materials of the Bridgeport course are broadly similar to those which Howard 
has selected. In fact, the tables of contents in physics and chemistry would be almost 
identical. Two-thirds of the book is occupied by the physics section, and there is no 
treatment of biological materials. 

Howard's book is predominantly a laboratory manual, but with considerable 
descriptive matter curiously interwoven, so that it is sometimes difficult for one to 
know whether one is reading text or laboratory directions. The other book is written 
as a textbook, but includes directions for thirty-seven experiments. In neither book 
is there any attempt to correlate the several sciences represented. 

Both books appear to be the product of the classroom. They are adapted to the 
use of first-year pupils, and doubtless will be found serviceable in any school in which 
it is desired to administer the sort of course which they represent. It must be under- 
stood that this course is in fact made up of short courses in physics, chemistry, physi- 
ography, and biology, each of which is a separate entity. To the problem of the 
organization of a general course in science for elementary instruction there is no 
contribution. 

Animal Study, with Directions for Laboratory and Field Work. By W. H. D. 
Meier. Boston: Ginn & Co., ioio. Pp.36. $0.75. 

This book is a combination of laboratory directions and a notebook of the loose- 
leaf type. The directions for each exercise are printed at the top of a sheet, the 
remainder being left for the pupil's notes. 

The studies begin with the grasshopper and proceed in order through the inver- 
tebrates from insecta to protozoa. After the protozoa, vertebrata are taken up, 
beginning with fishes. The groups selected are not studied with equal minuteness. 
For instance, insects and crustaceans are given fifteen pages, as against three for 
mammals. The directions are written for use with specific type-animals illustrative 
of the various groups, with the exception that no types of reptiles, birds, or mammals 
are named. The exercises upon the mammals point to the library rather than to the 
laboratory. 

The usefulness of published laboratory directions such as these is always a matter 
of dispute. Doubtless most well-trained teachers will prefer to prepare the directions 
for their classes. Granted that some such printed directions are desired, there is no 
reason why most of these should not be found useful. 

W. L. ElKENBERRY 

The University High School 
Chicago 



Questions on Shakespeare. I, Introductory; II, First Histories, Poems, Come- 
dies. By Albert H. Tolman. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. Pp. xv+215; x+354. $0.75; fi.oo. 
Questions on Shakespeare is a work in six parts, or more accurately in five parts 

and an introduction; for the first volume contains no questions. Of the six only the 

first two are as yet ready. 

Part I contains a brief discussion of the uses to which the books may be put and 

a recommendation of the methods which, under different circumstances, the author 

recommends. A long paper on Shakespeare's language, another on his verse, and a 



